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Part 1—Jewelry 


PLASTICS 
LEAD 

IN NEW 
DIRECTIONS 





By THELMA R. NEWMAN 
Art Specialist 

Union Township Elementary Schools 
Union, New Jersey 


“The new artist working with plastics inevitably has to take up scientific studies 


or else wait decades until the knowledge about plastics becomes commonplace .. .”’ 


More than 15 years ago Moholy-Nagy in his book “Vision 
in Motion” wrote the words above. The statement is just as 
valid now as when plastics were new, for this limitless 
field is even now barely touched. His invitation to the 
artist to experiment and explore plastics revealed a many- 
sided and exciting medium. 


Today a plastic world is all around us: it becomes our 
furniture; it coats our clothing; it protects our books, 
tables, pictures; it becomes the telephone, room divider, 
utensil, package, apron, sheer stocking, shower curtain. 
pocketbook, shoe, truck roof, pot handle. No matter where 
one turns there is a plastic product keyed and structured for 
many different uses and appearances. Every need finds a 
variation in the plastic material. 


Plastics bring no new vision; we have used plastic materials 


for several decades. Indeed, they are so much a part of 
our lives now that we take them for granted. 

Product design involves plastics; interior decoration utilizes 
them too. There are plastic pictures, jewelry, sculpture. 
bowls and trays. These areas integrate with aesthe'ic 
appreciation and intimate art interest. Understanding ad 
appreciating art as a part of life depend for validity 1n 
some knowledge about the essence, the quality of materi 'l. 
When appreciating a plastic product, it helps to kn w 
about the quality of plastic as an art material. Even thou h 
we select and buy plastic products, artists and teachers : °e 
not familiar with plastic as a medium. Yet the versatil ) 
of the newcomer places it among the major materials t 
media of art expression. 


In the area of jewelry, for instance, plastic jewelry ! 's 
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Undeterred by oncoming sneeze, Lee rolls 
clay coil. Wax mold, far left, produces 
panel by procedure described here for mak- 
ing jewelry. Glass, wire, screen, buckram, 
mesh and pebbles create textural interest. 















appeared on the market in many forms. It has proven a 
popular seller because of its durability, economy, variety 


' of color and endless variety of design. 
ives 


xciting results belie the actual simplicity of making plastic 


ture. : . ; 

* : jewelry. The process can be simplified to include the first- 
re erader or graduated to require the skills of the sixth-grader. 

. | lastics comprise a large and diverse family made up of by- 


oducts of the petroleum and gas industry. They are a 
al tar product that takes varied and particular form when 
mpounded with resins. The type of resin preferable for 
— 1 aking jewelry is the versatile polyester resin that employs 
peroxide as a catalyst to create the heating, hardening or 
ring action. This plastic does not have to be thermo- 
red. It cures at room temperature. 


Ld 


- 
- 


i A 


Lee, a first-grader, forms ‘‘snake"’ of non- 
iw | welry-imbedding processes take a half-hour to an hour, hardening clay into outline for pendant. 
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Two fascinated first-graders peek into paper cup 
containing polyester resin and hardener. Stirring 
mixes the components and distributes color evenly. 








Lee pours thoroughly-mixed solution of resin 
and hardener into area created by clay coil. 


Note that coil also determines thickness. 
Objects to be imbedded may be dropped onto 
liquid plastic or pressed in with stick or 
tongue depressor. Some sink; others float. 


depending on which process is employed. I shall describ 
two different methods. Because of the small amount ¢/ 
material needed to make jewelry, it probably costs no mor» 
than copper enameled jewelry. Suppliers are numerou . 
The yellow pages of the telephone book turn up mar, 
sources under “Plastic Materials”, “Plastics and Plast 

Products”, or “Boat Supplies.” A midwestern supplier sel ; 
everything necessary for making plastic objects includir » 
the plastic and hardener for about $3.00 a two-pound un 

enough for more than 50 children in a jewelry project. 


Materials needed besides the plastic are usually on hand 
the art room. It is wise to have ready three-ounce pap : 
cups for mixing the pink honey-like resin, tongue depresso : 
for stirring and mixir.g, measuring spoons for measurii 
out the resin and hardener, eye droppers for measurii 
smaller quantities of hardener, wax paper to act as a ba 
for the jewelry so that it won’t stick to the surface on whi 
it is placed, hard, portable surfaces such as glass or maso 
ite on which to place the wax paper and resin, objects 
be imbedded such as thread, glitter, shells, pebbles, cell 
phane, sequins, tulle, netting, rhinestones, wire, bead , 
pearl chips from fish tanks, etc.—variety is continge t 
on imagination. 
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In addition, the first technique requires an oil-based, plastic 
or non-hardening clay such as plasticine or a putty sub- 
stance such as Mortite (the material used for caulking 
windows). The clay can be reused. If a mold is to be made 
(as suggested in the second technique) then a small slab 
of ordinary household paraffin, a knife or tongue depressor 
and clay sculpturing tools are required for carving or 
creating a depression in the wax. The wax also can be 
reused after the jewelry has been made. 

With these materials at hand, the almost magical process 
bezins. The childrens’ enthusiasm is infectious. They feel the 
excitement of crossing a new threshold of creative experience. 
The first of the two processes is quite simple. A first-grader 
possesses all the necessary skills. The working space is 
covered with protecting newspaper, over which is placed 
a small piece of glass (or any other flat smooth material, 
perhaps masonite or a tray). Wax paper goes on the hard, 
nooth surface. Meanwhile the children roll out long 
‘s akes” or thin coils of non-hardening clay. They place 


/ 


72) 


an! press this coil onto the working surface, outlining with 
cl.y the shape they want for their jewelry creation. The 
tw. ends must meet to dam a space in which the liquid 
pl. stic will lie. 
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Six-year-old pulls coil from hardened plastic, files 
edge. Straw near thumb, left, forms hole for chain. 


At this point, polyester resin is mixed with the manufac- 
turer’s recommended proportion of hardener (usually 15 to 
20 drops of hardener to one tablespoon of resin) and the 
thoroughly-mixed solution is poured into the area created 
by the clay coil. (If coloring is desired a special color can 
be purchased and added to the mixture before it is poured 
into the shape.) The plastic supplier sells the coloring— 
or you can use an all-purpose coloring such as Nu Media. 
After the liquid plastic has filled the area to the desired 
thickness, objects to be imbedded may be dropped onto the 
liquid plastic form or pressed into it with the aid of a stick 
or tongue depressor. Some objects will sink to the bottom: 
others will float on top. 


Sticky hands and tools can be easily cleaned with acetone 
or hot soapy water. It is a good idea to have adequate ven- 
tilation to dispel the harmless but distinctive plastic odor. 
It will take a half-hour to an hour for the plastic to jell and 
finally cure into its durable, almost unbreakable form. 
When the plastic is gelatinous or almost hard, the clay coil 
may be removed from the outer edge and the piece may be 
easily trimmed with scissors. However, it is not necessary to 
trim it at this time. When the plastic has completely cured 
or hardened the rough edges may be filed smooth. 














If the jewelry form is a pendant, a small piece of waxy 
drinking straw may be placed vertically in the plastic. When 
the plastic has hardened and the straw pulled out, a plug 
of plastic comes out with the straw, leaving a clean small 
round aperture. Other jewelry findings may be glued to 
the back of the form with a resin glue or a small bit of 
polyester resin mixed with a larger than usual amount of 
hardener. Before attaching the findings, make sure the 
wax has been removed from the back of the form. 

The second jewelry technique requires simple carving skills 
and some discussion of negative spaces and reverse images 
in mold construction. Indentations in the positive shape 
project in the mold, and projections planned for the surface 
of the jewelry are indentations in the mold. 


An ordinary flat piece of household paraffin is our mold 
material. Planning of the form on a piece of paper comes 
first. After the form has been visualized, the paper can be 
placed on the surface of the paraffin and the design traced 
by merely pressing around the outline with a pencil, scissors 
or stick. With the impression of the form recorded on the 
wax, a tongue depressor, stencil knife, clay sculpturing tool 
or any other hard, flat-bladed tool may be used to scrape 
out the wax to create the shape and space into which the 
liquid plastic will be poured. The warmth in the fingers is 
enough to soften and smooth small rough edges. 


Second technique involves simple carving skills. Sixth- 
grader scrapes his design into ordinary paraffin block. 


When the mold is ready, the polyester resin is mixed wit 
a little less hardener than the manufacturer suggests (if | 
recommends 20 drops of hardener to one tablespoon « { 
resin, then decrease the hardener to about 13 drops.) T} » 
reduction in the amount of hardener is advisable becau 
the more catalyst or hardener used, the higher the curi: 
temperature and the more heat generated. The hardenir : 
action is much the same as in plaster of Paris where heat 
generated as the material hardens. Since wax has a k 
melting point, it is wise not to hasten the hardening tim . 
Nevertheless, even if a little too much heat is generated 
curing, the plastic will merely displace a small amount 
melted wax and this won't harm the plastic. Nor will t : 
piece lose its shape. The plastic will be gelatinous at th 
point. The mold can be used again or remelted. 

After the plastic is mixed with hardener (in paper cups) 
small amount of plastic coloring may be added and th 
the entire mixture stirred to insure proper distribution 
the components. 


The plastic solution is then poured into the mold filling 
full. Leakage over the edges can be cut off when the for 
hardens. It should be noted that the plastic when hardeniy : 
will shrink about seven percent. After the liquid plastic ; 
poured into the mold, the objects to be imbedded may | e 
dropped or inserted into the liquid. Almost anything ca 


He decides to turn piece into face, creates features by 
imbedding sequins, beads, thread, wire in liquid plastic. 








The almost magical process enthralls these sixth-graders and their enthusiasm is infectious. 
to pour plastic mixture into molds, they know the excitement of crossing a new threshold of creative experience. 


: imbedded—thread, feathers, paper, glass, rhinestones— 
fact, objects of any texture or hardness. The jewelry may 

transparent, translucent or opaque, depending on the 
nount of coloring used and the type of material imbedded. 
s in the first technique it will take a half-hour to an hour 
x the plastic to harden. Room temperature and amount 
hardener control the curing time. When the jewelry form 
removed from the mold it may be filed or cut into the 
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As they wait their turn 


desired shape. In its completely cured state the jewelry 
is almost indestructible. Its qualities are many: the jewelry 
can be shiny, dull, rough, smooth, depending on your 
treatment of the mold, the color of the material and the 


nature of the objects that are imbedded. 


A bit of experimentation will suggest many other possibil- 
ities to you. The potential is endless. Plastic is what its 
name says: a plastic and versatile material. . 
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EMBOSSING 
PAPER 


AND METAL 


By PATRICK GALBREATH 


Art Instructor 
McNicol Junior High School 
Hollywood, Florida 


and JOSEPH W. STROTHER 


Art Consultant 
Marietta, Ga., Public Schools 


Photographs by Wiley Sanderson 


First embossings are made with heavy materials 
such as wire, bolts, screen, chains, cushioned 
so as not to mar rollers on manual type press. 


While attending a summer class taught by Dr. Ale 

Pickens at the University of Georgia, we undertook , 
problem in embossing on paper and soft metals. Sin - 
similar exploration may serve to stimulate and enric ; 
others’ high school art programs, we want to pass ©) 
some of our techniques and discoveries—but not in 
“how-to-do-it” manner. We found almost no written m 

terial pertaining to the specific materials or method ¥ 

wanted to use and our techniques and results were t! 

product of trial and error. 


We chose to use paper and soft metal because they we: : 
inexpensive and easily available. After experimenti: 
with various colored papers, we decided to use whi : 
paper exclusively since colored papers destroy much . 
the subtle line and shadow effect achieved in embossin . 
The pure sensitive feeling of “white on white” seeme ! 
more desirable. Soft metals, because of their adaptabili 
to the process, the ease with which desired effects we » 
obtained and the richness in color achieved, proved } 
be an ideal medium. 


To define the word “embossing”—if you have ever place | 

a coin under a piece of paper and rubbed the paper’s su - 

face most likely the image of the coin appeared on t) : 
a i ia ae 

paper. This is “embossing” in its simplest form. 


The first problem to be solved: What type of papi: 
would be best suited for embossing? Since there was 1 
reasonable amount of pressure to be applied to the pape , 
we had to experiment with many different weights of paper 
to find out which would respond most effectively. 


Thin or lightweight papers were constantly torn and 
creased and often the objects broke through the paper 
when pressure was applied. In embossing, one must re- 
member that both sides of the paper are involved: the 
“negative” or indented side and the “positive” side that 
is in relief. Using thick or heavy-weight papers, we found 
only one image appeared, the “negative” side. We felt 
that this paper would not be suitable because it did not 
produce both images. 


Through our experiments, we found that medium weight 
paper was the most effective, and standard white bond 
drawing paper most applicable to these methods of 
embossing. 


Once a suitable paper had been settled on, we began 
collecting materials to use in the embossing processes. 
Our collection consisted of various types of screws, nails, 
bolts, wire, screen, chains and thin rolled copper. 


The first series of embossings were made by using wire, 
bolts, screen and chains. We used a manual type press 
to emboss these heavy materials into paper. We placed 
felt on the bed of the press, a sheet of paper on the fe't, 
then laid a piece of paper over the paper to be embossed. 
This paper between the objects and the paper to be e1- 
bossed served a two-fold purpose: one, to keep the finish d 
paper clean and unmarred by discoloration from te 
objects themselves, and second, the paper acted as a 
cushion to keep the objects from breaking through t e 
finished piece of paper. 


We also tried embossing with flat cut copper shapes. Y e 
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Authors try colored paper but settle on medium-weight white, preferring sensitive quality of ‘‘white on white’’. Objects 
embossed may be easily identified in positive relief above. Experimenters logically turn to embossing metals, below. 
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Flat copper shapes may be cut as desired, produce pure 
subtle images on both positive, negative sides of paper. 


Etching press exerts considerable pressure needed for 
embossing copper shapes, achieves delightful textural 
changes. Authors take great care not to damage rollers. 


used an etching press to achieve a greater amount of pre - 
sure. As opposed to the heavier coarse objects like nai 
and screws, the cut copper shapes produced a very subt » 
and pure image on both the positive and negative sides « { 
the embossed paper. Another delightful feature of c 
copper embossing was the change in the texture cf tl : 
paper where the copper had been embossed under co - 
siderable pressure. A smooth shiny surface appear 
where the copper had been placed in pleasant contrast 
the paper that was not embossed. An advantage of t! - 
flat cut copper shapes over the coarse materials is that \ - 
were free to cut desired shapes from copper. 

We also combined the coarse object embossing with t 
smooth subtle embossing and again found very delightf 
patterns and textures appearing on both the positive a 
negative sides. Also the two types of material produc: 
handsome contrast. 


After exhausting our research in various types of pap r 
and methods of embossing them, we logically turned 
embossing soft metals. The metals used were coppe , 
brass, aluminum and aluminum foil. 


We first pounded directly into the surface with a mall! 
such materials as wire, bolts, coins and bits of other met: . 
Finding the metals easy to emboss, we began working fr 
better composition through use of the manual press. O 
best success was achieved through laying a sheet of s 
metal on a piece of felt, placing objects to be embossed « 
the metal itself and finally overlaying the entire surfa: » 
with another piece of felt and applying pressure. Roll 
copper of a thin gauge we found most satisfactory. A:- 
though other metals looked good when embossed, they 
lacked the luster of the copper. Aluminum foil when used 
for embossing repeatedly tore, but if care was taken it 
worked reasonably well. Since foil is inexpensive, it may 
be used extensively in embossing processes in high school 
art classes. 

To carry further the idea of refined composition, we ulti- 
mately ran copper on copper through the etching press 
getting an impression far more subtle than by pounding 
metal into metal. We might add here that constant care 
must be taken so as not to scar the press. A great deal 
of pressure may be applied if the felt covers are used. 


Completed compositions were made both on single sheets 
of copper and also by arranging a series of embossed 
pieces on a panel of wood. Various effects in toning the 
copper may be achieved by heating and then using steel 
wool to pick up highlights. Another method of oxidizing 
the metal is the application of liver of sulphur. 


We also worked with other materials in the embossing 
process. In most of these experiments we met with little 
or no success, but we tried wood, paraffin, plastic, mason- 
ite and felt. The materials we rejected as not successful 
may be more meaningful in other hands. 


The implications of other processes as outgrowths fron 
embossing are numerous. The most obvious perhaps ‘s 
printing directly from the embossed surface of eith:r 
paper or metal. 


We feel that our art programs will benefit greatly fre o 
our embossing experiences. We hope you too will try tl s 
rich and exciting process. 
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By F. LOUIS HOOVER 
all t 
et: 
fir 
Orr 
so | ‘jeen-aged photographers seeking to 
doi eve their creative talents a rewarding 
fare cuitlet can again turn to the Kodak 
alle d liigh School Photo Awards, now in its 
Ai. loth year. The competition offers them 
they not only recognition but $11,750 in 
used cash awards. Pictures in both black- 
nit and-white and color will be accepted. 
i As in previous years, the National As- 
n00 sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals has placed this contest on its 
ulti- Approved List of National Contests and ; 
yes FP Actiie for 1960.61 ) teory Nerney, Westin, igh, Scheel tn Amann oye of Se “Toad ody 
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(3) “The Potter's Wheel’ reflects art interest of William T. 
Bell, Jr., Mount Vernon, Ind., High School. He plans to teach 
art. (4) Homemade pin-hole lamp, 60-year-old view camera and 
patience of Jim Scotchler, Walnut Creek, Calif., create “Cart- 
wheels". (5) Classic in simplicity and vigor, “Contrast” wins 
$400 Grand Award, Senior Division, for Stephen Landau, Detroit. 
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young people and to afford a means of artistic expressic 


to all with the ability to recognize their interesting an 
beautiful enviroment. To many of them it brings a realiz: 
tion of the power of photography as a means of visual con 
munication and an understanding of its force. Many fo - 
mer contestants have evidenced a desire to pursue photo; - 
raphy as a career. A number of those who have participate 
in earlier contests have had notable success in the field. 
The color classification, added last year for the first tim 
proved to be so successful that it has now been made 
permanent part of the Awards. 


The fact that many of the previous winners have bee 
photographers for the school newspaper or annual or met 
bers of a school camera club evidences the value of the 
school training in photography, but many winners ha: 
been beginners in photography using the simplest pictur - 
making equipment. 


In addition to the cash awards, winners will receive nation 
and international recognition for their work by having the 1 
photographs included in the traveling salons which a 
shown in schools and in public exhibitions in this count 


and overseas. (Salons from previous contests are n 
available for high school exhibition without charge.) 


Any high school student (Grades nine through 12) atten 

ing daily any public, private or parochial school in tle 
United States or its territorial possessions, or attending a 
school for American dependents overseas, is eligible. Pi:- 
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tures must have been taken since April 1, 1960, and may 
be entered at any time between January 1 and March 31, 
1961. Any number of pictures, made with any camera or 
on any type film, may be submitted. Processing may be 
done by the photographer or by a photo finisher. Since 
pictures are judged on general interest, appeal and orig- 
inality, large expensive mounts are not encouraged. 


Further contest details, practical picture-making hints for 
contestants and information regarding the salon exhibits 
may be obtained by writing Kodak High School Photo 
\wards, Rochester 4, New York. 
The 1960 winning pictures covered a wide variety of sub- 
ject matter—-from a common garden toad to a little boy 
protesting his first haircut. Geographically the top winners 
syanned the country—from the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the thundering surf of Malibu Beach 
California. 
s noted above, color entries were accepted for the first 
ne last year. Gary R. Lincoln, a 15-year-old sophomore 
m Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas, walked 
f with the top award of $350 in the color section for 


s picture of a little girl, Rembrandt-like in its soft, 
irm tones. 
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Grand Award Winners of $400 each for black-and-white 
photography in the Senior Division (Grades 11 and 12) 
were: Class 1, School Activities: Stephen Landau of Mum- 
ford High School in Detroit; Class 2, People, All Ages: 
Susan Finkelstein of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, High 
School; Class 3, Pictorials: Charles H. Fretzin of Chicago’s 
Lane Technical High School; Class 4, Animals and Pets: 
Sharon Cook of Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia. 


Grand Award winners of $300 each for black-and-white 
photography in the Junior Division (Grades 9 and 10) 
were: Class 1, School Activities: Lewis Sprunger, Berne- 
French Township High School, Berne, Indiana; Class 2, 
People, All Ages: Michael Stone, Martin County High 
School, Stuart, Florida; Class 3, Pictorials: Mike Kenny, 
Loyola High School, Towson, Maryland: Class 4, Animals 
and Pets: Henry Verney, Westchester High School, Los 
Angeles. 


Over 300 additional cash awards were distributed along 
with certificates of merit for the runners-up. From among 
the winners, a selection of prints will comprise the traveling 
salon which tours the nation’s schools, eventually to be 
shown overseas. Some of these prize-winning photographs 
are reproduced on these pages. a 
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| like to do art work very much. My favorite kind 
of art work is drawing. | like to draw with crayons. 
In school | take a sheet of paper and draw with 
pencil. My favorite things to draw are horses and 
people. | often use my sister Maureen for a model. 
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There are many ways to do art. It is easy to do 
art when you know how. | like to draw birds very 
much. And | also like to draw flowers. They are 
fun to draw. There are so many things to draw in 
the world | don't think I'll ever stop drawing. 
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Kathleen and Maureen Kilmurry, ages 
71% and 6, are sisters who for a number 
of years have taken an unusual interest 
in creative art expression. Their mother 
is Irene Kilmurry, an accomplished 
sculptor and ceramist who teaches at 
San Damiano Studio of Cardinal Stritch 
College in Milwaukee. The children are 
enthusiastic members of Sister Thoma- 
sita’s Saturday class for young children. 
When Kathleen and Maureen were 4 and 
3 years of age, the Milwaukee Journal 
carried a full page in color featuring an 
exhibit of their art work in the San 
Damiano Studio. Entitled “A Peek Into 
a Child’s World,” the work included 
drawings, paintings, paper mache ani- 
mals, ceramics, sand castings and mo- 
saics. The major purpose of the show 
was to demonstrate to parents how early 
guided artistic efforts can help a child 
develop his natural, creative abilities. 

A year later the sisters exhibited terra 
cotta sculptures of their mother. Last 
year they participated in an exhibition 
of original stuffed toy animals. 

“Too many teachers and parents,” says 
Sister Thomasita, “fail 

to realize the potential 


of their children. They Ls~h 


i> 
do not try to get from ¢ 
these youngsters the un- 
expected. They try to 
stay too close to a 
child’s level instead of 
allowing them to ex- 
plore beyond it. | 
think too many chil- 
dren never develop just 
because they aren’t 
pushed a little bit.” = 
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WIRE 
SUULPTURE 
REVISED 


By HAROLD J. McWHINNIE 


Shop Instructor 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


Wire portrait and eloquent man with spear 
grow from fourth-graders’ line drawings. 





As wire sculpture becomes “old hat” in most art program: 
sharing honors with crayons and finger paint, it ha 
eccurred to me that possibly a revisit to this medium may 
give us some fresh ideas, or at least a new perspective o1 
the values of wire sculpture in the art program. 

In line with our intention to explore the integration of a1 
and shop programs, my fourth grade classes at the Uni 
versity of Chicago Laboratory School translated into wire 
some of the figures and animals in their sketch books. W: 
devoted two hour-long sessions to figure drawing with the 
children acting as models. Various action poses drawn 
from sports (baseball, archery, etc.) for the boys and 
numerous ballet and dance poses from the girls—so many 
that it seemed that we were in Degas’ studio—formed th 
basis for the later interpretations into wire. The first session 
was devoted to line drawing with ink and black paint o1 
large pieces of paper. These drawings in black line at 
tempted to capture the action of the poses. At this firs 
drawing session the children were not told that the fina 
product was going to be in wire. 

At the beginning of the second session a set of slides wa 
used to present the idea of working with wire. This set o 
slides demonstrated the entire method from the basic draw 
ing to the painting ef the wood base for the finished figure 


The slide set also included some children’s sculptures anc 
The slid t al luded hild Ipt 


wire figures by Calder. For the remainder of the secon 
session the children continued their drawing. This time w 
did gesture or scribble drawings on large paper with ver 
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't pencils, the purpose being to capture the volume of 
model in space. Gesture drawings had been used in 
e set of slides to demonstrate the bending of the wire 
ound the outline of the figure in the drawing. 
\t the third session a drawing was selected or additional 
sketches were made from memory and the wire figure was 
begun. We used a very soft aluminum wire and shaped it 
around the drawing holding it to the paper with masking 
tape. When the figure was complete it was taken cff the 
paper and fastened to a wooden base with double-pointed 
nails. If the child wished, he could cut pieces of screen 
wire or aluminum to fill in certain parts of the sculpture 


for solid areas. When this was done the bases were painted 


or varnished. 
'hroughout this entire project the emphasis was placed on 
the drawing and the translation of this drawing into wire. 
Observation and the child’s ability to record his observa- 
tions and impressions were the core idea of the project. The 
finished product was not the important thing. It was rather 
‘nat the child was able to see the relationship between his 
rawing, thinking and observations and the final product. 
1 our art program at the University of Chicago Laboratory 
hool we have attempted to concentrate on the power of 
rawing and the function of drawing as the essential core 
f all art projects. When wire sculpture is looked on as a 
ol and not an end product it becomes more meaningful in 
e total concept of the program in the fine arts. 


! ow many more of our “old hats” should we revisit? 
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Two colors of wire dramatize horse. Fifth-grader's 
rabbit family (above) includes one not yet born. 
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= The NEA, meeting in Los Angeles during the sum- 
mer, announced a two-year project to test the adequacy 
of school programs in the space age. An inventory of 
recent changes in schools will launch the project. 


= The Modern Language Association is surveying the 
field of foreign language instruction. The completed 
report will be out in June 1961] but preliminary find- 
ings show that 1] states have no special requirements 
for language teachers in the elementary school and no 
state requires the teacher to be able to speak the 
language that he or she is teaching. Within two years 
34 states plan to improve this situation; 16 states have 
no plans for this. The reports show that individual 
cities have more realistic standards than those of 
their states. 


# Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, Associate Secretary of NEA 
and director of the Ferd Foundation study on staff 
utilization in secondary schools, told the “Images of the 
Future” workshop at the University of San Francisco 
that the high school teacher of the future would func- 
tion more like a college professor if schools were to 
reach optimum teaching efficiency. He advocated that 
teachers teach, clerks clerk and machines help as 
learning aids. 


# Dr. John H. Fischer of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege advocates a “National Council on Education” to be 
staffed by 15 appointees of the President. The National 
Council, according to Dr. Fisher, would commission 
research and publish results, exploring and illum- 
inating the relation between education and our national 
purpose. He believes this would lead to a realistic 
middle course between a federally-controlled national 
curriculum and locally-controlled chaos. 


®# The U.S. Department of Labor reported an increase 
in unemployment in June 1960 of 900,000 over June 
1959. Department of Labor specialist on manpower, 
Seymour Wolfbein, said that most of the 900,000 
this year were school and college graduates. Reports 
indicate the number of high school and college grad- 
uates is running slightly ahead of the overall increase 
in employment each year. The post World War II baby 
boom will turn age 18 about 1965 when the Labor 
Department expects high schools to turn 3,300,000 into 
the work force. 


# A report published by the Russell Sage Foundation 
and co-authored by Frank E, Andrews and Ann D. 
Walton concludes that philanthropic foundations are 
pouring an average of $257,090,000 a year into Ameri- 
can education and that “great wealth and smart tax 
lawyers” of post-World War II business are responsible 
for the giving. 


By ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


=" Michigan State University advisors in education, 
biological science, social science and student affairs 
were in Nigeria during the past summer helping the 
Nigerian Government set up its new University, to be 
opened on the day Nigeria receives its independence. 
The international Cooperation Administration has spon- 
sored the undertaking and MSU worked with several 
universities in the Inter-University Council of Great 
Britain to realize the Nigerian school. Dr. Troy L. 
Stearns, a professor of education from MSU, will be 
the new institution’s executive secretary. 


= New York City plans a television workshop program 
to improve the science background of elementary school 
teachers. NYC school officials believe they will be able 
to reach as many teachers and accomplish as much in 
two years as conventional methods would have done in 
two generations. They plan to enroll half the city’s 16,- 
000 elementary teachers in the beginning with the aim 
of making every elementary teacher literate in science. 


® Rhode Island may increase its financial aid to educa- 
tion by about 50 percent through a new state aid to edu- 
cation program. Through this program the state will 
share in all expenditures at whatever level is chosen by 
the local school districts. Equalization boards will 
determine the amount of support; poorer communities 
in the state will receive larger amounts of financial 
support. Rhode Island will provide every school dis- 
trict with the same opportunity. Such an education 
improvement fund provides the state board support for 
encouraging local communities to experiment with bet- 
ter educational techniques. 


= A report from the Boston University School of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois College of Education, and 
Columbia University Teachers College shows the con- 
clusions of three spearate studies on the influence of 
the manual portable typewriter on the development of 
elementary school children in basic areas of the cur- 
riculum. Generally, the research showed that the use 
of the typewriter had a favorable effect on general 
academic achievement and that time spent on using and 
learning to use the typewriter did not unfavorably affect 
other important learnings. 

Surprisingly, all three studies showed a slight gain in 
speed and quality of handwriting among pupils who 
learned typing. The experimental group wrote longer 
reports which were better organized and easier to read. 
The typewriter seemed less of an obstacle than pencil 
or pen in many cases. While greater quantity might be 
of questionable value, the Columbia and Boston studies 
gave evidence that quality was also improved. 

The first experiments with typewriters in elementary 
schools were started (continued on page 38) 
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By EDNA MADSEN 


Supervisor of Art 
Chicago Public Schools 





Can little children make large silkscreen prints? 
\re they able to maneuver a large squeegee? They 
certainly can. They can not only work with a 12x18- 
inch frame and a 10-inch squeegee and make excel- 
lent prints, but afterwards they can vividly write up 
the process and their reactions to it. It is not only 
a rich art experience but a highly motivating activity 
which stimulates unusually fine written expression. 
Here are a few excerpts from some second-graders’ 
¢mpositions written soon after their silk-screen 
e: perience. 

like silkscreen printing because you can make a 
of them.” 


irst we drew a picture with crayon on a piece of 
p. per. Then we cut them out. We place the picture 
der the frame so it fits. Then we put a little paste 
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Second-graders quickly recognize squeegee’s sweep as crucial 
in silkscreen printing. Everyone gets his turn in each phase. 
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on top of the picture. Then we put the silkscreen down on 
the pasted side so it stuck to the silkscreen. This is what I 
did in printing. I put the paint on the silkscreen. Then 
the squeegee boy rubbed the paint across the screen. It 


took four of us to work on the printing. Everyone got a 
turn. It was fun.” 


“Everyone in the class took a print home. When I brought 
mine home, my mother hung it up on the wall next to my 
bed. She likes it very much and says she will frame it.” 
The silkscreen project may be carried out successfully in the 
average classroom if the work is carefully planned by the 
teacher. Since there are usually space and equipment avail- 
able for the operation of only one or two silkscreen frames, 
the printing process has to be divided up among commit- 
tees or groups of children. Usually only a few children 
print with the large frames at one time. 


Making the Design 

Every student will want to make a crayon outline design on 
newsprint. Some of them may be cut out and used for 
silkscreen stencils. Designs which are not used for the 
initial printing experiences may be put aside and used for 
later silkscreen printing, or if the teacher wishes, she may 
let some of the children use the designs for stitching, murals, 
painting, paper mosaics or any other art activity. 

It has been found that after the teacher gets the class started 
excellent crayon outline designs (made with a single 
crayon) may be made by the entire class in about 20 min- 
utes. Little children like to make pictures of themselves, 
their friends, their families, their pets and other ideas that 
come within their range of experiences. They start with a 
“big, important center” and then add subordinate interests 
to fill up “empty spaces”. A limitless number of starting 
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points suggest themselves: going to the store with mother. 
reading a book in the library, feeding your kitten a sauce: 
of milk, combing your dog’s hair, playing hopscotch on 
the sidewalk, drawing story-book characters, helping mothe: 
wipe dishes, flying kites on a windy day, visiting Santa 
Claus, painting a picture at the easel, dressing up your new 
doll, playing with your toy trains or airplanes, buying a 
new pair of shoes, etc. 

What can be added to the big important center? Are th 
large figures inside or outside? If outside, what will yor 
add to make the picture more interesting? You may adi 
more people, pets or other animals, houses, trees, aut: 
mobiles, sidewalks, shrubbery and flowers. If inside, you 
may add other people, pets, chairs, tables, sofas, windows 
doors, rugs, curtains, pictures, plants or other meaningfu! 
items which will fill up the open spaces around the “in 
portant center.” 


Organizing the Class 
The members of the class may be grouped into various con 
mittees : 


After a class discussion of the 
finished crayon outline designs, a small group of children 
will arrange the design or cutouts in place under the sil! - 
screen frame. A little library paste will be added to ea: 
piece before the frame is lowered. 


The Design Committee: 


The Printing Committee: The children take turns 
manipulating the squeegee, placing paint on the scree 
putting the paper in place and removing the print. 
Other Committees: Some children may mix the paint ai 
others procure the necessary materials, clean up the frai 
and put materials away. 
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Procuring the Necessary Materials 

The work requires a fairly large sturdy table covered with 
newspaper, oilcloth or plastic. You. will need a wood silk- 
screen frame, a squeegee, water-soluble silkscreen paint, 
water-soluble extender, plastic containers with covers, 
sponges, tablespoons, old newspapers, cleaning cloths and 
construction paper or poster paper. 


Making the Prints 

\fter the paper stencil has been attached to the underside 
of the silk, block out the unused areas (the spaces outside 
of the design) by placing masking tape on the underside 
of the silk. Also, place guide lines on the wood under the 
frame so that the printing paper may be lined up directly 
under the design on the silk. Put a piece of construction 
paper in place (according to the guide lines) on the wood 
and lower the frame. It may be necessary to hold it in 
place while printing so that there is good close contact 
between the frame and the paper. 


Mix the water-soluble silkscreen paint in a plastic container. 
Yo four parts of paint add one part of the extender. If 
necessary, thin with water until the paint is the consistency 


cf very heavy cream. With spoonsfuls of paint, place a 

wide strip of paint along one side of the frame. With the 

squeegee, quickly spread the paint over the entire design. 
wo strokes of the squeegee should enable the paint to seep 
rough the silk onto the paper underneath it. Carefully lift 
) the frame, remove the print and place the construction 

j aper in place for the next print. Little children enjoy 
/ooning on several related colors of silkscreen paint so 
at the finished print shows an interesting variation of 
ended colors. If the screen clogs, sponge some water over 
€ opaque areas. 
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Cleaning the Screen 
Place about 20 sheets of newspaper under the screen. Re- 
} move as much of the thick paint as you can with a spoon. 


Then carefully sponge water on both sides of the frame. It 
will help loosen the paper stencil. Lower the frame and 
sponge on more water. Run the squeegee over the silk a 
few times. The paper underneath will absorb the paint. 
Remove the piece of paper. Repeat the process and remove 
the next piece of newspaper until the paint has been re- 
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moved. Carefully remove the paper stencil. Let the silk 
dry before the next stencil is placed on it. 


With careful use and cleaning the silk should last a lon; 
time. However, if necessary, the silk may be replaced with 
organdy tightly stretched and stapled to the wood. 

The prints reproduced on these pages were made by pupils 
of Miss Billie Mayer of the Earhart School and Miss Rose 
Wells of Chicago’s Burnham School. . 
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Jancy Howard, Grade 10: ‘I started to keep a 
ketchbook in the fourth or fifth grade and 
ve had one ever since. As | look back over 

| think | can see an improvement. | feel it 
as helped me develop my interest in art and 
vy understanding of the world around me as 
vell as my pencil technique. (1) | didn't copy 
1e TV antennae faithfully but tried to make 
1em more spirited and to relate them to each 
ther in a lively way. (2) | drew the porches 
ecause their combinations of shapes and tex- 
yres were exciting. (3) | chose these subjects 
ecause of the many different kinds of lines."’ 
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By ELIZABETH STEIN 


Art Instructor 
Bloomington, Ill., High School 


All that need be said in favor of falling early into the sketching 
habit is expressed in students’ own appreciation of a sketchbook. 
It soon becomes a rich storehouse of memory as well as subject 
matter for further development in water color or oil painting, 
print designing or other media. And the sketch is an end in itself. 
It preserves the freshness of a quick glimpse and above all 
sharpens the young artist’s perception. The world around him 
takes on new color and fascination as he learns to record lines 
and patterns and tones in quick on-the-spot drawings. The simple 
pencil, a cheap notebook and the initial drive to use them—- 
these are the inception of a habit that soon becomes a virtue. #® 
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Carol Stephens, Grade 10: ‘Through keeping a sketchbook | have learned 
to look at everything more closely. | can find interest in the everyday 
things around the house and also in some of the most dilapidated things 
such as old buildings, garages, attics and even trash piles. (1) My 
sister had made an enormous mess, so | arranged a modified version of it. 
(2) This subject was suggested as ‘different’ to draw and | wanted to 
see for myself. (3) A closeup of these lines and repeat shapes looked as 
if it would make a good composition. (4) | followed a suggestion made in 
class to look for familiar things in which line predominates. (5) | liked 
the contrast between the round keys and the long shape of the oboe."’ 
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Suan Guess, Grade 12: “My sketchbook gives me the 
experience of observing closely and perhaps really 
seeing for the first time. | enjoy doing something 
by myself outside the classroom and there is chal- 
lenge in trying to make each page interesting. It 
is also helpful to have the drawings compared and 
criticized once a week. I've leorned that regular 
practice in drawing really pays off after a while 
and it's fun. (1) Common subjects offer challenge 
and here | tried to express the movement of line 
that runs through the composition. (2) | like to 
try to catch expression in a face. (3) | like to draw 
different kinds of trees in their own settings.” 
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ART FROM SCRAP by Carl Reed and Joseph Orze, 
Davis Publications, Inc., Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass.. 1960, $3.95. 

Scrap materials in endless variety are available in pre- 
dictable and unpredictable places. Any book that re- 
veals new uses for scrap materials and possible new 
sources attracts interest. Carl Reed and Joseph Orze 
have prepared a book of good photographs of simple 
imaginative student art from scrap. As a catalyst to 
stimulate creative experimentation with materials, Art 
From Scrap has great value. The text is wisely kept 
to a minimum. Recipes for paste, etc., are given at 
the back of the book. Not only is scrap material in- 
expensive, the authors point out, but it offers a great 
challenge to inventiveness. It would be fun to see how 
many new ideas are brought about from those who 
look into Art From Scrap. 


ARCHITECTURAL FOLLIES IN AMERICA by Clay 
Lancaster, Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, 
Vt., 1960, $10.00. 


For sheer fun and curiousness Architectural Follies in 
Imerica is a treat. Over the years the press has brought 
to our attention some of the freaks and unique architec- 
tural landmarks around the country. Occasionally, one 
of these curiosities is cited in a text on American life 
and culture with the comment that it represents the off- 
beat in our architectural history. Clay Lancaster has 
collected an unusual group of structures for his book. 
They represent geographic spread, many periods and 
motives in the history of America. Illustrations are in 
pen and ink and in gouache. The latter have the qual- 
ity of primitives. Beacuse most of the examples in this 
book contain exaggerations of decorative styles of 
their periods, the book becomes useful for educa- 
tional purposes. 


= 8 « 

THE EARLY CHURCHES OF ROME by Emile Male, 
Quadrangle Books, Inc., 119 West Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill., 1960, $12.50. 


\ study of the churches of Rome represents a panoramic 
history of the city and its many conquerors. Many 
persons who have become fascinated with Roman 
architecture have discovered Emile Male’s Rome et Ses 
Vielles Eglises and now it has been translated as The 
Early Churches of Rome. Male has sensitively com- 
piled his material so that one is no less interested in the 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


political and stylistic metamorphoses than he is in the 
social and theoscphicai aspects that have had an in- 
fluence on Roman churches. 

The frescos and altar pieces have greater meaning when 
one is aware of the relation of the painter’s work to the 
structure of the church. Mosaics, beautiful in them- 
selves, also become more effective when one under- 
stands the way in which they relate to the architecture. 
The Eternal City has been home to artists and archi- 
tects from all over the world. Thus its churches reflect 
not alone the city, but the cultures and _ political 
changes that have swept Europe. Male writes with a 
love of his subject, a touch of the subjective and in- 
tense feeling for the romance of architecture. 


INSIDE TODAY’S HOME by Ray and Sarah Faulkner, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1960 (Rev. 
Ed.), $7.50. 


For the layman seeking encyclopedic information on 
planning and furnishing a home, /nside Today’s Home 
contains a multitude of ideas. Ray and Sarah Faulkner, 
a husband and wife team, have revised their book on 
interior decoration to include new illustrations and 
technical data. Materials, structure and techniques of 
home furnishings are analyzed and categorized. The 
approach to decoration is one that will find much favor 
with home economics teachers. 


As far as design is concerned the authors have avoided 
a strong preachment on the contemporary. They have 
encouraged their readers to accept combinations of 
styles and periods of furnishings as long as they have 
good form and are functional. 


Inside Today’s Home is copiously illustrated and rich 
in formulas and data handy to planning a home. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART by Daniel M. 
Mendelowitz, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.. 
New York, N.Y., 1960, $8.95. 


Daniel Mendelowitz had the beginning art student 
and the average layman in mind when he wrote A 
History of American Art. Although there are numer- 
ous histories specializing in painting, sculpture. 
architecture, etc., this is one of the few all-encompass- 
ing surveys of the development of the visual arts in 
America. (continued on page 42) 
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THE COLLAGRAPH- 


Another Crack at Print-Making 


By MONTE B. DeGRAW 


la Jolla High School 
la Jolla, Calif. 


A versatile and enjoyable method for creating prints is a technique called 
“collagraph”. The collagraph is achieved by assembling a design from 
a variety of loose materials, gluing them to a surface and printing the 
design. This technique provides a “new look” and a more spontaneous 
approach to print-making. Students will take comfort in the knowledge 
that first arrangements need not be permanent and that improvements to 
the original design may be made at any time by additions or deletions. 


The first step in the making of a collagraph is the selection of subject or 
idea to express. This often seems to be the difficult part of the process. 
However, if students are reminded that in collagraphs the design is flex- 
ible and that forms may be shifted around to achieve the most pleasing 
placement, then the creative process may be expedited. Students’ ideas 
range from representation to abstraction. My high school students find 
the following procedure successful: 


(1) Choose two pieces of lightweight chipboard of corresponding size. 
On one, make a marginal outline about 114 inches wide for cutting 
a mat frame. 


Cut along the outline with a stencil knife, removing the center sec- 
tion of the frame. 


Hinge the mat frame to the second sheet of chipboard. Masking tape 
makes an effective hinge. 
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Center section of one piece of chipboard is removed, leaving matted frame. Design is drawn on and cut from center piec .. 
Any materials used with or in lieu of chipboard shouldn't be thicker since parts raised too high would prevent thn 
materials from printing. When cutout pieces are arranged in accordance with plan, design is ready to ink with braye. 
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(4) Draw on and cut design from the center section «f 
chipboard that was removed fro mthe mat. Materia's 
used in addition to or in lieu of the chipboard shou d 
not be thicker than the mat frame. Keep materials a)- 
proximately the same thickness, since thick materials 
will prevent thin materials from printing. 

Arrange the individual pieces into an integrated well- 
ordered design. When the arrangement is pleasing, 
glue the pieces to the under-sheet of chipboard. You 
are now ready to print. The best prints are achieved 
on lightweight papers such as tracing, colored tissue, 
rice paper and newsprint. 


uw 


Several methods may be used in printing: One, the inked 
brayer may be rolled directly across the raised design. 
Lift the mat in order to keep it clean while inking. Then, 
; lower the mat, place paper on the design and press by rub- 
| bing with the hand, tapping lightly with a rubber mallet or 
running the whole through a press, if one is available. 


Others may try placing the paper between the mat frame 
and the design so that the mat holds the paper in place. 
Over the paper an inked brayer is carefully rolled with 
sensitivity for desired effects. The brayer may be rolled in 
several directions. The ink will pick up the impressions of 
the design under the paper. 

A third method is the intaglio method of printing in wh ch 
the lower sections of the design are inked with a brush. ‘the 
paper is then pressed onto the design. The paper must come 
in contact with the low sections of the collagraph fo: a 
successful intaglio print. The impression is more succ: ss- 
ful in this method if done on a press with a soft spor gy 
material between the paper and the press. Tapping w th 

- a rubber mallet is also successful in this method. 


There is great satisfaction in store for both teachers and : 
dents as they are absorbed into the contagious creativity of 
the collagraph. s 
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\ ‘ith print paper in position, print may be drawn by hand-rubbing back of paper, tapping lightly with 
r bber mallet, running whole through press or rolling brayer over paper. Swaths of color may be applied 
t paper before print is drawn. ‘Brayer and mallet marks, off-register printing add interest to results. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


ART 


American teen-agers can become force for improving internationc! 


understanding, their art work providing means for communicatior. 


By DOROTHY E. THEALL and ROBERT DRUMMON!: 


Director, Junior Red Cross Director, Fine and Industrial Ar ; 
Springfield, Mass., Chapter Springfield, Mass., Public Schoo 


Teen-age pupils in the art classes of American secondary schools may well becom : 
a force for improving international understanding. The sincere, direct portray: 
of American life as seen through the eyes of pupils in grades seven through 1: 
makes an immediate impression when viewed by a school boy or girl in Polan 
or Czechoslovakia or Thailand. Art, the universal language, provides the means f« 
communication between school pupils in our own land and those of other countrie. . 


The International School Art Program, jointly sponsored by the National A 
Education Association and the American Junior Red Cross, has had a steadil 
widening sphere of influence since its inception in 1947. Paintings and drawing 
done by students throughout the United States under the supervision of a: 
teachers reached young people in 38 countries last year. 

Under this international program, beamed at better understanding, the pupi 
portrays scenes familiar to him in his life at school, at home, in the community- 
whatever he has experienced personally. Such typical school scenes as th 
cafeteria line at lunch time, the buses arriving at school, scenes from the ar! 
class windows, an assembly or a gym class, may provide inspiration for th 
teen-aged artist. 


Observations of life at home or in the community offer almost unlimited pos 


sibilities for original expression through art: playing ball after school, father 





Classical High School students participate in demonstration workshop durin 
International Red Cross Exhibit in Springfield, Mass., Institution for Saving 
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Paintings by secondary school pupils are displayed at Third National Bank on 
Springfield's Main Street before they are sent abroad in international program. 


ading the evening newspaper, “my room”, little sister helping mother, “visiting 
my uncle’s farm”, our street in the rain, arriving home from school, the county 


bd 


fair, “my friends at the soda fountain”. 


BS 


orts and hobbies, so close to the hearts of this age group, show other phases 
of an American teen-ager’s life: boating on a nearby lake. making model air- 
> planes, fixing a hot-rod, etc. 

. In this program, the junior and senior high school pupil gives first-hand impres- 
sions of his life in American cities and towns. Copy work, designs, exercises, 
experiments in techniques, or dictated work are not acceptable in this program, 





which is based on original and spontaneous creative expression. Above all, the 
painting should portray facets of American life in such a fashion that school 
children in other countries will come to know and understand our young 
per ple better. 


| Paintings should be neatly matted with gray and white mat board in one of two 





sizes: 15x20 or 22x28 inches. Pictures must be done in permanent media such 
as tempera, water color, crayon, scratchboard and the like. Paintings are sub- 
ed to considerable handling and therefore cannot be done in any medium 
thot will smear. Identification of the artist and the picture are made on a descrip- 
ti caption provided by Red Cross chapters, to be placed in the lower right- 
had corner. 


i ° 


Elinor Wilcox, junior high school 
art teacher, discusses points of 
} A >cal screening committee selects the work that best portrays the experiences of interest in student's water color. 
| th young artists and is acceptable art work for the given grade or age level. 
| Ti re is no contest involved in this program. Pictures are evaluated on the 





. } ba is of suitability for the purposes inherent in the program and for ability at 
: gr de level represented. (continued on next page) 
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OF CRAFT SUPPLIES’ 


Enamel powders 
Spraying equipment 
Hotpack kilns 
Enamel tiles 
Jewelry kits 


Metal shapes 

Tools & accessories 
Liquid enamels 
Firing tools 


A complete line of supplies for enameling, cer- 
amics, and other crafts. Order from one source 
for fast shipment and low price. 

Over 200 enamel colors listed, more than 50 
jewelry items, an outstanding selection of cop- 
per trays, bowls, and free form pieces. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 











Thomas C. Thompson Co. Dept. AA 
1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Ill. 


Please send your free catalog of enameling 
and craft supplies. 


Name 
Address ‘ “ 


ae a EE—e———————E 





(Write in No. 24 on Inquiry Card) 





FREE to all Art Educators 
THE NEW 1959-1960 EDITION — 160 PAGES 
ARTS & CRAFTS CATALOG 


“The Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials” 


If you have not already received your copy 
write us nowl 


ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
9520 Baltimore Ave. College Park, Maryland 
(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card) 
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SCHOOL ART 





(Write in No. 6 on Inquiry Card) 


FREE WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 
FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% - 53% OFF Studie fected 


Materials 








Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Seacbes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 
Write for free samples and catalog. 
UTRECHT LINENS yor ort 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 
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Art International 
(continued from page 37) 


After selections are made by the 
local committee, the paintings are for- 
warded through the Junior Red Cross 
in your chapter to Red Cross regional 
headquarters. There a committee 
made up of representatives of the 
National Art Education Association 
and the American Junior Red Cross 
makes the final decisions on selections 
to be sent abroad. Paintings are com- 
bined in portfolios representing many 
areas of the United States, so that a 
broad view of our country is de- 
veloped. Certain of the paintings are 
put into an exhibit to tour the United 
States before the pictures are sent 
overseas. 


Schools in a number of countries have 
done similar paintings and drawings 
which have been viewed in America. 
Through your local Junior Red Cross, 
schools may borrow paintings re- 
ceived from other countries, for ex- 
hibit in schools and other commu- 
nity centers. 


Considerable interest is shown by the 
public in the work of these young 
school artists when pictures are placed 
on exhibition in a prominent spot in 
a community. Libraries, banks and 
stores in many communities have 
been cooperative in displaying the 
paintings before they go abroad. 


In these days of shrinking horizons, 
pupils in secondary school art classes 
may use their art skills to become 
“ambassadors of good will” by taking 
part in the International School Art 
Program. Springfield, Mass., schools, 
for example, have participated for the 
past seven years. 

Early in the fall of each year an- 
nouncements are made in the Art 
Activity bulletin sent to each second- 
ary school, giving dates matted paint- 
ings are to be sent to the central office 
for screening and suggestions for 
typical subjects reflecting the Ameri- 
can way of life as seen through the 
eyes of students. Paintings are sub- 
mitted to the local chapter of the 
Junior Red Cross in April. 


Inasmuch as most of the material falls 
in line with the class work going on 
in the schools, the program does not 
mean an extra project for the teach- 
er. Rather it is included in the work 
accomplished during the year. Each 
teacher, as time goes on, saves art 


work that reflects originality of idk 
and creativity in expression. 


Through the cooperation of the loc 
Junior Red Cross director, the pain - 
ings are exhibited for a week in t! = 
windows of a Springfield bank | 
fore being sent on to the nation 
headquarters. 


This year a staff meeting was he 
at one of the schools and Miss Thea , 
the local Junior Red Cross directc , 
showed 2x2-inch Kodachrome slid s 
of some of the typical national « 
tries of the past few years. We we e 
fortunate, too, at this time, to ha e 
present as a guest Mr. James Henriq e 
Smith, a visiting school supervis 
from Liberia, who spoke briefly ont e 
schools in his country. This help d 
give our meeting an extra intern: 
tional flavor. Miss Theall also spo e 
about the way the paintings are us. d 
in exhibition tours abroad. 


w 


- 


Ten of our secondary schools parti: i- 
pated this year, presenting some «5 
paintings, of which 32 were accept d 
to be sent to the national office. 
Subject matter was wide and varie |, 
reflecting the individual interests >f 
the students participating. Some »f 
the titles give an inkling of the varievy 
of entries: “Carousel”, “Arriving 
Home”, “The School Cafeteria”, “A 
Stolen Base”, “Deep Sea Port”, “Rainy 
Day in the City”, “New England 
Farm”, “Summer Picnic”, “School 
Corridor”, “Rodeo”, “Small Town. 
U.S.A.”, “Stop Sign”, “Waiting in the 
Wind”, “The Clown”, “At the Fair”, 
“My Work Shop”, “Fall Hunting” 
“Drag Races”, “The Juggler”, and 
“City Sky Line”. 

Students enjoy seeing the entries 
exhibited locally and look forward 
each year to participation in this pro- 
gram leading to international under- 
standing and good will. . 





Professionally 
(continued from page 24) 


30 years ago; yet only here and there 
do schools teach typing before the c 1il- 
dren reach high school. It would sem 
that the typewriter has established it- 
self as a useful learning tool. 


= One of the most neglected factor: in 
terms of future planning in sch: ols 
and colleges is automobile traffic. [o- 
day many school and college offic als 
wish they had parking space for ev ‘ty 
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GOTHIC 
ALL-PURPOSE POWDER TEMPERA 
~ ANSWERS YOUR 
ARTS AND CRAFTS NEEDS 
AT REMARKABLY LOW COST 








































us: d Pur ose Powder Tempera, you can List Price: 85c per canister. Made by 
Clear and precise instructions on how to use Gothic All-Purpose 


Ip d long rv do you have to buy a special Gothic All-Purpose Powder Tempera. FREE I 
TI t f - each different project. With 22 colors come in 16-ounce pour spout argent Sicenasnibeities | 
E: . . . 3 
pO e on basic color material, Gothic canisters, easily stacked and stored. | 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 10, N. ¥. 


I 

| 

l 
p Pos er Painting, Finger Painting, Sargent, color specialists for schools | Powder Tempera. Mail this coupon today for your free copy. 
kk | inting, Textile Painting, Oil and artists for 40 years. Try Gothic 
tins Spatter Cast, Gesso, Clay All-Purpose Powder Tempera in your | EE RE Te Re TT eR Te Se ee et ee 
orat.ng, Woodenware Decorating, classroom. To ONE part powder, add 
pt d Glas Decorating. You and your ONE part water, by weight, for most l 

Fent: will be delighted with the desirable consistency. Order from your H 

rie | Its, thanks to the richer tones of school-supply distributor. “= 


s of } (Write in No. 3 on Inquiry Card) 
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4 Bust o e press— ’ 

ainy [end now for McKNIGHT'S new 
land 

= FREE 

Ow nl. 

13 CRAFT 

air, 

ing”, B 

and 0 0 K , 

. CATALOG TRIPLE TECHNIC 
weet ARTISTS’ COLOR 
pro- COMPLETE LISTING OF LATEST CRAFTWORK BOOKS. 
nder- PWUMEROUS INTERESTING PROJECTS — STEP-BY-STEP A se per wep 

a BHOW-TO” INSTRUCTIONS — PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED aatER COtGR os 
4 TYPICAL CRAFT SUBJECTS COVERED: TEMPERA, and 
* METAL WORK * FABRIC DECORATION in the manner of 

* SILK SCREEN WORK * BLOCK PRINTING 7 thi gio 
* PHOTOGRAPHY * LEATHER CRAFTS any painting ground, 
there F) =~ CERAMICS * PLASTICS in any technic from 
chil: ;_ WEAVING * WOOD CARVING dilute washes to heavy 
NS, LE ee ee eee ea ee ae eee eee ae ee layers. Dries rapidly. | 
7 Write fo REE Vay ei at 
> M-KNIGHT & McKNIGHT Publishing Company and TRI-TEC much less than oil colors. 
4 DEPT. 837 — Bloomington, Illinois COLOR CARD 
or: in bk 
he ols Acre: 
_ | Makers of Fine Artists’ Colors & Mediums 
hic als cea nie | 2710 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
lan (Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) | (Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 
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TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

« TILE TRIVETS 

« TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 

e WOODEN FRAMES 

Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 22 on Inquiry Card) 





MODELwith 
MARBLE... 
MODELING CLAY 


Marble, the sculptor’s favor- 
ite, is now available in clay 
form for classroom demon- 
stration and student use. 
This modeling material, 7 
white Vermont marble, shapes 
and molds easily, remains 
plastic indefinitely so that it 
can be used over and over 
again. Clean and stainless, it 
does not dry out and flake as 
many modeling clays do. 

As a result, it is not only ideal 
for professional use, but for 
use by students of all ages as 
well. 


Vermont Marble Modeling 
Clay is available in one-pound 
bars at 45¢ each, plus ship- 
ping costs. Send your order 
directly to— 


VERMONT 
MARBLE 
COMPANY 





PROCTOR, VERMONT | 


(Write in No. 27 on Inquiry Card) | 
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car since the car-owner student popula- 
tion is unusually large. Careful plan- 
ning could prevent parked cars on the 
sides of narrow roads and grass-covered 
sections of campus grounds. Some in- 
stitutions are effecting a cure by re- 
routing traffic, limiting traffic during 
certain hours of the day, roof park- 
ing, underground garages and parking 
ramps, and ruts have been designed in 
roads to prevent speeding on some 
school campuses. 


® Merrill Palmer [nstitute in Detroit 
is completing a $1 million building 
to be used for studying child behavior. 
The building will have total air con- 
ditioning to eleiminate the variables of 
atmosphere so long blamed for changes 
in attitudes and moods of students. By 
the observation of human behavior un- 
der consistent conditions, researchers 
believe long-range research studies will 
be improved in quality. 


# In Clackamas and Milwaukie, Ore- 
gon, new high school teachers slip 
smoothly into their assignments and 
quickly become integrated staff mem- 
bers because of their six-week orienta- 
tion program. This program, instructed 
by experienced career teachers, provides 
sessions between consultants and new 
teachers on course planning in which 
(1) they interpret nebulous theory on 
course planning into specific ideas, (2) 
help adapt subject matter to individual 
student differences, (3) encourage new 
teachers to express their individual phi- 
losophies, (4) and help forestall errors 
in planning. New teachers tour the 
school district, meet guidance and ad- 
ministrative personnel and are briefed 
on the school system’s operation and 
philosophy. Social activites are plan- 
ned so new teachers are brought in con- 
tact with professional colleagues and 
local townspeople. A visit to the Ore- 
gon Education Association headquar- 
ters in Portland and investigation into 
legislative trends in education are in- 
cluded in this extensive orientation. 


® Schieber Mfg. Detroit, Mich., 
has developed a folding stage which is 
74 feet wide, 30 feet deep and four feet 
high. The stage (weighing 18,300 lbs. ) 
is supposed to be rigid and sturdy 
enough to support a symphony orches- 
tra. When folded, it protrudes only 65 
inches from the wall. Scheiber stages 
are available in various sizes. 

materials de- 


® Instructional centers 


y, STAINED GLASS 


Open stock supplies, instructions, 
designs and kits for creating 
Stained and Leaded Glass. Send 
for brochure No. 5 and price list 


bass trl 


Box 2010, Santa Fe, N. M. 





(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 











DECORATIVE METALS 


@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
P Base Metal (rigid type) 
P Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 
Send for free samples 


RESEARCH Ag ely —— 
Dept. 81, Madi 











(Write in No. 19 on — Card) 
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Crafts For 


Creative 


Surface Decorati@™ 


EXCITING CRAFTS for DESIGN — DECORATION. 


A big variety of interesting practical ome adaptable 
to unlimited decorative treatments. Basswood Boxes 
Candleholders, Shakers, Bookends, etc. “Quality item: 
at low prices. 


Write for Catalog 





(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 
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MATERIAL! 


“FLASHDRY 
INK MARKER 


NEVER DRIES UP 
WHEN LEFT UNCAPPED 


exclusive 
Wet- Wick, 
Valve Action* 


It's a brand-new concept... it’s the ALL-NEW 
FLASHDRY INK MARKER that's always ready 
for use. Just push down and Presto! The ink is 
flowing again . . . no matter how long the cop 
has been off! 
@ Writes on any surface, including meto! 
®@ Contains more ink than other marke:s a! 
higher prices! 
8 brilliant colors 
Guaranteed 2-miles of writing 
Can't evaporate, completely leakproof 
Replaceable tips and inks mean econor y 
Available at all leading Dealers 4 Sizes | 


Small Size........39¢ From 


| 


z " MANUFACTURING COW ANT | 


a 169 MURRAY STREET, NEWARK |W.) 
CANADA: Seat-o-matic of Canada, 2 Matilda St., 7 ronte 





(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 
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j:ned by Freedman Artcraft use peg- 
ard wire hangers for displaying most 
terials and can be moved easily from 
» area to another on their ball bear- 

casters. The own 
rage space behind the display areas 
shears, crayons, water colors, book- 


3, etc. 


center has its 


The NEA Committee on Educational 
ance reports (based on Bureau of 
asus statistics) show that expendi- 
es for all purposes by local govern- 
nts in 1958 reached twice the amount 
‘nt in exceeds total 
venditures by the federal government 
all domestic civilian purposes. 
ite aid to local governments for all 
) rposes increased 86 percent during 
30-59 while local property taxes in- 
ased 91 percent. 


1950 and now 


Supt. Carl F. Hansen of Wash- 
i: ston, D. C., reports that academic 
st ndards, teacher efficiency and school 

vices have improved since the 
‘.00ls adopted a complete integration 

ogram. tests in 
‘third grade on paragraph and word 


He states that now 


meaning, spelling and arithmetic reas- 
oning showed that Washington schools 


had a 3.1 
the nation. 


average against 3.5 


# A monthly supplement on education 
edited by Paul Woodring of the Fund 


for Advancement of Education, 
part of the Saturday Review. 


provide accurate up-to-date 
tion on education from 
through the university. 


® The NEA Project on the Academical- 
ly Talented Student has recommended 
ten years of foreign language starting 
in elementary school. The Project holds 


that language study 
the third grade 


should begin 


years in uninterrupted sequence. 


report recommended that the two-year 
pattern of teaching languages be dis- 


continued. 


® Dr. William E. Bull is developing 


500 poster-size drawings to aid 
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is now 
The pur- 
pose of the supplement is to focus pub- 
lic attention on basic educational prob- 
lems facing American people and to 
informa- 
kindergarten 


and continue for ten 


teaching Spanish. These are expected 
to be licensed by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation for production and made avail- 
able to all school levels. 


= The annual meeting of the Ohio Art 
Education Association is to be held in 
Akron, Ohio, November 10-12. Prin- 
cipal speaker for the convention will 
be Harold Taylor, former president 
of Sarah Lawrence College, who retired 
in 1959 and for the past five months 
has traveled in Asia and Russia. Mr. 
Taylor will speak on the theme of the 
convention, “The Need for Creativity in 
Human Experience”. One exhibition 
will feature Rudolph Arnheim’s work. 
The Saturday session will be devoted 
to demonstrations under the direction 
of Derwin Edwards, Professor of 
Art, Miami University, 
feature will be 


and a new 
an exhibition of stu- 
dent work of regional art schools and 
colleges. Inquiries concerning the con- 
vention and membership in the Ohio 
Art Education Association may be ad- 
dressed to Frank W. Rood, Secretary, 
1672 Oakmont Road, Cleveland 21, 
Ohio. s 
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with Self-hardening 
MEXICAN POTTERY CLAY 


Quick, Inexpensive 


Completely Original 
No Firing Necessary 


¢ Roll out a slab of Mexican Pottery 
Clay (available in dry or moist form) 
to even 14” thickness. 


¢ Cut clay into irregular mosaic 
shapes. 


¢ Impress or incise designs in some 
of the pieces while the clay is moist. 


® Allow clay to dry thoroughly. 


¢ Paint some shapes with Amaco 
Sxowcard Colors. Leave others in the 
n tural, rich red color of the clay. 


MERICAN 


BDMACO peo a4, 


Sh JVEMBER, 1960 


e@ With plastic squeeze bottle, trail 
natural or tinted Amaco Gesso onto 
some shapes for relief decoration. 


e Glue clay shapes 4%” apart on 
heavy cardboard, masonite or ply- 
wood. 


e@ Trail Amaco Gesso in all %” 
crevices. 


@ Add wood frame if desired and 
hang. 


® Write for folder of ideas with prices 
on self-hardening clays. Order from 
your local dealer. 


ART CLAY COMPANY 
DT AN A 


NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 
(Write in No. 26 on Inquiry Card) 
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ASSURED QUALITY 


TESTED 
FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


This “Certified Products” seal insures that 
products bearing it are subject to the test- 
ing procedures established by The Crayon, 
Water Color and Craft Institute, Inc., 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 





A VALUABLE ASSISTANT. . 

Keep a copy of Ham- 
mett’s #590 illustrated 
Catalog handy as an 
aid in teaching Arts & 
Crafts. It lists, de- 
scribes and prices all 
the supplies and tools 
needed to make attra:- 
tive and useful articles 
in metal, wood, leather, 
reed, pottery, etc. In- 
cludes bookbinding, 
block printing, basket- 
ry, toymaking, looms, 
weaving and Books of 
Instruction. 

J. L. HAMMETT CO. 

266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 





FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 





(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 





FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 





12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
FOR TEMPERA AND OTHER 
LIQUIDS. 


Oe eee aes SHOWS 
COLOR CONTE 


PACKED 12 10 a ‘SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLO 

USED BY oe GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.50 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH 
SCHOOL PURCHASE ORDER. 
LAMP PRODUCTS cox 34, ELma, wn. y. 
AND AT LEADING 


SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANIES 








(Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 
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Shop Talk 


(continued from page 4) 


and accessories, write No. 126 on your In- 
quiry Card. 


Another new catalog lists everything 
needed for decorative handcrafts. Boxes for 
chip carving, mats for coloring, or carving, 
wall plaques, trays—even wood blanks for 
buttons and rings—linoleum in squares and 
rolls, cork and basswood—on every page a 
dozen ideas for classroom activities. For 
your free copy write No. 127 on your In- 
quiry Card. 


A seven-piece fundamental math kit has 
been developed by leading educational con- 
sultants for the study of plane and solid 
geometric figures in junior high school. In 
addition to material designed to teach visual- 
ly the concepts of shape, size and measure, 
the kit also contains pupil activity sheets and 
a handbook with detailed instructions for the 
teacher. Included are a Cubox to demon- 
strate squares, angles, circles and triangles; 
a demonstration board with a peg board on 
one side and a magnetic flannel board on the 
other; 22 colored vinyl flat geometric figures; 
hardwood blocks with cubic inch markings; 
hinged quadrilateral; a handbook containing 
the treatment of 12 basic geometric con- 
cepts; and 30 individual student activity 
sheets. Priced far lower than you would be- 
lieve, the kit is further described in free 
literature that you may have by writing No. 
128 on your Inquiry Card. 


Remember the articles “Reed Defines Air 
Space” and “New Conquests in Space” in 
recent issues of Arts and Activities? If you 
haven't gotten around to using reed in your 
classroom, now is the time to set up a con- 
venient source of supply. You can obtain 
reed of selected quality in various sizes at 
prices to suit your budget. For more informa- 
tion write No. 129 on your Inquiry Card. 








Books of Interest 
(continued from page 32) 


Mr. Mendelowitz has written his book 
in five parts: the Art of the Indian, 
the Art of the Colonial Period, The 
Young Republic 1776-1865, Between 
Two Wars 1865-1915, and Today 
1915-1960. Because so much ground 
is covered, the treatment is light and 
direct in style. At some points A 
History of American Art has de- 
pended heavily on Library of Con- 
gress data and not on new historical 
research where architecture and the 
decorative arts are concerned. 


Mendelowitz’ selection of illustrative 
material is discriminating and gen- 
erous. This book could be very use- 
ful for teaching art and social studies 
in the secondary school. * 





A SINGLE ANSWER rc | 
All Your Craft Needs! 
SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


160 Big pages. Dozens of crafts and art su; 
plies. Reasonable. Prompt. Since 1910. Teacher 
Request Catalog No. 60 on School Letterhead. 
SAX-CRAFTS, INC. Dept. AA 
1101 N. Third St. Milwaukee, Wi 

















(Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 








GERMAN COLORS 
FOR PAINTING ON TEXTILES 
BRILLIANT PERMANENT — WASHABLE 

COMPLETE SET OF 12 COLORS PLUS 2 EY 
TENDERS, REGULAR PRICE $5.60, ARTS . 
ACTIVITIES INTRODUCTORY PRICE $3.60 pr 
INCLUDING INSTRUCT 

LIMITED TIME. OFFER 

NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 

141 GREENE STREET NEW YORK 12, N. 











(Write in No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 





SUPPLIES for ALL CRAF1S 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 
pie BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
COPPE! a JEWELRY FINDINGS 

FELT ART MATERIALS 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOO: $ 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., IN<. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N.Y. C. 38, N.Y. 
(Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 





Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. New large discounts to 
schools. 

No. 6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
50c (refunded on $5 order) FREE if 
requested on school letterhead by staff 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
professional staff DEPT. AA 
3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 


(Write in No. 23 on Inquiry Card) 











CERAMIC ,,,°%,.. 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals hobbyist 
Write for free ‘‘How To Use” ‘titer 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 











(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 





SS AS A 


Complete Ceramic Service 


— BOGG — 


Brush-on-glaze-Gum 


Makes any glaze flow on as smoot: 
as silk. Use it on Bisque or ©: 
Greenware. 


Makes 1 qt. $.75 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVIC! 
7-9 River St., Oneonta, N.Y. 








& 
(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 
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yOu 
didn't 
KNOW. 


there’s a No-Roll Crayrite Crayon? 





Op © 


CERTIFIED 


Milton Bradley Crayons have earned the 
Certified Products Seal of the Crayon, 
Vater Color & Craft Institute. This is 
our certification that the products which 
ear this seal meet the standards set for 
jvality and nontoxic materials. 


ViiiLTON 





Then you're missing out on a wonderful coloring material! 
Milton Bradley No-Rolls offer your classes the same bright, 
uniform, long-lasting colors found in other fine Crayrite 
Crayons — plus the fact they're flattened on one side so 
they can’t roll off tables or desks and break! Try No-Roll 


Crayrite Crayons in your classes soon. 


Cc R A YY R 


N O - ROLL 





BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


(Write in No. 1 on Inquiry Card) 











The new “pressed wax pastels” that pcint 
the way to more creative teaching. Prang 


Color Classics are all that the name implies. 


A new formula—a new shape that permits a 
variation of individual expression without 


restriction. Fixatizing unnecessary. 





Ask your Prang Man to give a demonstration 


of these new ‘“‘action-sticks’’ today! 


ra THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


(Write in No. 2 on Inquiry Card) 





